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[From Good's Book of Nature.] 
ON LEGIBLE LANGUAGE, IMITATIVE AND SYMBOLICAL, 
[ Continued. } 


The whole of the elementary marks, or keys, as they 
are called, by which the ideas of this language, for it is 
not the language itself, are written down and commu- 
nicated, are still fewer than the elementary words; for 
they are only two hundred and fourteen, and express 
such ideas alone as are most common and familiar; as 
those of plant, hand, mouth, word, sun, nothing, wa- 
ter ; every other idea being denoted by compounds, or 
supposed compounds, of these elementary marks. Thus, 
the mark for a thicket, if doubled, implies a wood; a 
union of the two characters of a man and a field signi- 
fies a farmer; the characters of a hand and staff united, 
import parental authority, or a fathgr; and it is from 
like characters I have selected the specimen of symbols 
which I have mostly submitted to you as some of those 
which would probably be invented inthe present day, if, 
by a miracle,we were suddenly to be deprived of all 
knowledge of alphabetic writing. 

The following table will more clearly illustrate the 
pictorial origin of the Chinese characters. 

The whole are usually divided by the native philo- 
logists into six classes, the first four of which will best [ 
serve as exemplifications. 

I. ImaGes: a name given to characters which, in 
their antiquated form, show very clearly a rough repre- 
sentation of the material objects they denote: as, 

Ancient Form, Modern Form. 


Jo © the Sun, now written B 


JF the Moon, - . 


Youe 
Chan a Hill, - . . 
Mou X a Tree, - 7 ‘ 


Khiouan *, Dog, 
Ju a Fish, 
Ma Ena Horse, - - 
Mou LD the Eye, i ‘ 
Tcheou 6) a Boat, 


Kiu HH acart, - - - 
. M~m - 

Choui Zs Water, - - o 

Eoe 


© the Ear, - - 
Jin rm a Man, - ; 


Kheou \ay Mouth, - 


X Water, 


Of this sort there are about 200 characters. 


' 
‘ 


Choui 


NI DS A AS TABATED 


Il. Associates: meaning words formed by a combi- 
Hation of two or more Images: as, 


Jin a Living Man, 


Ming ©) sa now AB sun and moon united. 
Sian 2), aHemit, 7, Man and Hill. 
Ming ~$ Note ofa Bird, Q & Mouth and Bird. 
Wen AD to Hear, fy Door and Ear. 

Loui KY Tears, \ a Water and Eye. 


Their number is very great. 
Koo-kin oF “ Eloquence,” “Fluency of Speech,” 
literally “ Golden-mouth ;” the mark for mouth, which is 
A(two lips) being united with the mark for gold, 


which is the remainder of the character. 

Ill. Inpicants, oR PoiTrers: from their indicating 
or pointing out the relative form or position of what is 
predicated ; as, 

Chang —2W Above, 


Hia 
Schoung So the Middle, 


now written 


@ ~©6 Below, - - 


WNL | tbe 


I —— One, - - - 
Eul ——Two, - - - 


San 





Three, - - 
\V. Antiraetis, on Conrrartes: formed by invert- 

ing or reversing the character; and hence requiring an 

antithetic or correspondent signification : as, 

Modem Forms. 


Tio (- Left Hand reversed is Geou * Right Hand, + and 


Standing up, and, ? Lying down, 
Tching ib hence, ‘‘ Correct,” 5 Fa q; and, hence, ¢ iC and 
* Proper.” “Defect.” ) 


Chi > Dead Body, 


Most of the Chinese characters may be classed under 
one of these four heads. The two remaining classes 
do not appear to be so intimately connected with a pic- 
torial origin. 

The two hundred and fourteen elementary keys, or 
radicals of the language, are divided into seventeen 
classes, according to the number of strokes of which 
each element or radical consists. It is probable, how- 
ever, that all the more complicated, and, indeed, great 
numbers of all those that possess more than five or six 
strokes, are as strictly compounds as apy in the lan- 
guage, though the lexicographers are incapable of re- 
ducing them to their constituent principles, and hence 
allow them to stand as primitives among such as are 
of simpler construction ; and hence the total number 
of primitives are reckoned at about sixteen hundred, 
each of them producing from three to seventy-four de- 
rivatives; and hereby constituting the great mass of 
the Chinese written language. 

By combinations of this kind, the two hundred and 
fourteen elementary characters, like the four hundred 
elementary words, are wonderfully increased, and are 
daily increasing; while the greater mass have so little 
resemblance to any one of the genuine elements, that 
the philologists of the present day regard many of them 
as primitive or independent signs, formed long subse- 
quently to the invention of the proper elements, and 
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combined, like themselves, in various ways. I have 
said that the sum total of Chinese characters derived 
from these sources is perpetually increasing ; and have 
also hinted, that from this natural tendency, the lan- 
guage must at length become an intolerable burden 
even to the most assiduous Chinese scholar. Thus, 
while all the characters that occur in Confucius, m 
Mung, and the five Kings, or sacred books, forming 
together more than twenty volumes, fall considerably 
short of six thousand, including the numerous un- 
usual words found in the four volumes of the Shu 
(and I may add, that the scope is much the same in the 
celebrated ethical comment of 'Tung-tsee, the favourite 
disciple of Confucius, denominated 'Ta-hyoh, “ The 
Great Sublime or Momentous Doctrine,” as also in the 
Choong-yong, Zun-zu, and Mun, constituting, conjoint- 
ly, the four books most revered next to the Kings) ;— 
such has been the accession of new terms invented by 
subsequent writers, and often with a forgetfulness of the 
old, which have hereby been suffered to become obsolete, 
that M. de Guignes was able, in his day, to collect and 
put into his dictionary eight thousand characters: the 
six national dictionaries that were chiefly in use about 
a century since, give from fifteen to about thirty thou- 
sand; and, lastly, the Imperial Chinese Dictionary, 
composed by order of the emperor Kang-khee, in 1710 
of our own era, comprises not less than forty-three thon- 
sand four hundred and ninety-six characters ! 

Dr. Marshman, in his valuable “‘ Elements of Chinese 
Grammar,” observes, that in the Imperial Dictionary, 
these stand arranged as follows :— 


Characters in the body of the work - 31,214 
Added, principally obsolete and incorrect 
forms of others - - - - 6,423 
Characters not before classed in any dic- 
tionary - - - - - 1,659 
Characters without name or meaning - 4,200 
43,496 


We have here, therefore, a confession by the Chinese 
lexicographers themselves, that upwards of ten thousand 
of the characters admitted into the Imperial Dictionary, 
peing nearly a fourth of the whole, are useless, and for 
ine most part unintelligible, in the present day ; inde- 
pendently of which, “a considerable number,” observes 
Dr. Marshman, “ of the 31 ,214 characters adopted from 
the former dictionaries have no meaning aflixed to them, 
but are merely given as obsolete, or current but incor- 
rect forms of other characters, to which the compilers 
of the dictionary have referred the reader for their mean- 
ing.” Whence we may fairly conclude, that of the 
characters which are still.allowed to figure away in the 
written language of China, nearly half of the whole con- 
vey no ideas whatever, and are altogether representa- 
tives without constituents. 

Were we able to follow even the latest of these up to 
their origin, and to prove that they have not issued, in 
the remotest manner, from the two hundred and fourteen 
elementary marks, which Dr. Marshman has endeavour- 
ed to do, we should probably still find them derived in 
thesame manner from forms or symbols of things, and 
that they were at first direct imitations or conventional 
representatives ; still, as I have already shown, united 
and compounded, or in some other way modified to ex- 
press abstract or complicated ideas. It must be obvious, 
however, that characters thus constituted must be very 
loose and perplexing ; and such, in fact, they are often 
found to be, by the most expert and best instructed na- 
tives. It must be obvious, at the same time, that a system 
of picture-writing, thus constructed and perfected, may, 
in aconsiderable degree, answer the purpose of alpha- 
betic marks ; and it is doubtless owing alone to the per- 
fection which this system of writing had acquired in 
Mexico, and still exhibits in China, that the ingenious 
people of both countries stopped so long at the point of 
abbreviated emblems, significant of objects, and never 
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fairly advanced from a legible language for things, toa 
legible language for words. - 
(To be continued.] 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE TIGER.— Concluded. 

“In making these observations, it is far from our in- 
tention to become the apologists of this ferocious beast: 
our object is simply to place him in the rank which he 
deserves to hold, on a level with those animals with 
whom Nature has decreed that he should be associated 
no less in character than in form. In his wild and un- 
restricted state, he is unquestionably one of the most 
terrible of the living scourges to whose fatal ravages 
the lower animals, and even man himself, are exposed. 
But in captivity, and especially if domesticated while 
young, his temper is equally pliant, his disposition 
equally docile, and his manners and character equally 
susceptible of amelioration, with those of any other ani- 
mal of his class. All the stories that have been so 
frequently reiterated, until they have at length passed 
current without examination as accredited truths, of his 
intractable disposition and insensibility to the kind 
treatment of his keepers, towards whom it is alleged 
that he never exhibits the slightest feelings of gratitude, 
have been proved by repeated experience to be utterly 
false and groundless. He is tamed with as much facility, 
and as completely, as the lion; and soon becomes fa- 
miliarized with those who feed him, whom he learns to 
distinguish from others, and by whom he is fond of be- 
ing noticed and caressed. Like the cat, which he re- 
sembles so closely in all his actions, he arches his broad 
and powerful back beneath the hand that caresses him; 
he licks his fur and smooths himself with his paws; 
and purrs in the same mild and expressive manner 
when he is particularly pleased. He remains perfectly 
quiet and undisturbed, unless when hungry or irritated, 
and passes the greatest part of his time in listless re- 
yose. His roar is nearly similar to that of the lion, 
and, like his, is by no means to be regarded as a symp- 
tom of anger, which he announces by a shert- and shrill 
cry, approaching to a scream.” 

“'That the Tiger is not irreclaimably ferocious, and 
that he is capable not merely of a capricious and tran- 
sient liking, but of an enduring attachment, the follow- 
ing story aflords an extraordinary and convincing proof. 
“A beautiful young Tiger, brought in the Pitt, East 
Indiamnan, from China, in the year 1790, was so far do- 
mesticated as to admit of every kind of familiarity from 
the people on board the ship. It seemed to be quite 
harmless, and was as playfulas akitten. It frequently 
slept with the sailors in their hammo¢ks, and would 
suffer two-or three of them to repose their heads on its 
back as upon a pillow, while it lay stretched out upon 
the deck. In return for this indulgence, it would 
however now and then steal their meat. Having one 
day stolen a piece of beef from the carpenter, he follow: 
ed the animal, took the meat out of its mouth, and beat 
it severely for the theft: which punishment it suffered 
with all the patience ofa dog. It would frequently 
run out on the bowsprit; climb about the ship like a 
eat; and perform many other tricks, with an agility 
that was truly astonishing. There was a dog on board, 
with which it would frequently play in the most divert- 
ing manner imaginable. This animal was taken on 
board the ship when it was only a month or six weeks 
old, and arrived in England before it had quite com- 
pleted its first year. On its arrival, it was presented to 
the king, and was afterwards deposited in the Tower 
of London. It even there continued to be perfectly 
good-natured, and was in no instance known to be 
guilty of any savage or mischievous tricks. 

“In the year 1801, one day after this tiger had been 
fed, his keeper put into the len to him a small, rough, 
black, terrier puppy, a female. The beast suffered it to 
remain uninjured, and soon afterwards became so much 











attached to it, as to be restless ana unhappy whenever 
the animal was taken away tobe fed. On its return, 
the Tiger invariably expressed the greatest sy mptoms 
of delight, always welcoming its arrival by gently 
licking over every part of its body. In one or two in- 
stances, the terrier was left in the den, by mistake, 
during ‘the time the Tiger had his food. The dog 
sometimes ventured to eat with him, but the Tiger 
generally appeared dissatisfied with this liberty. After 

a residence with the Tiger of several months, the ter- 
rier was removed to make way fora little female Dutch 
mastiff. It was, however, thought advisable, before 
the terrier was taken aw ay, to shut up the mastiff for 
three or four days among the straw of the Tiger’s bed, 

to take off, if possible, any smell that might “be im 
sive to the animal. The exc hange was made soon after 

the animals had been fed; the Tiger seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his new companion, and. immediately 
began to lick it, as he had before done the terrier. 
The dog seemed at first in considerable alarm with so 
formidable an inmate, but in the course of the day he 
became perfectly reconciled to his situation. This 
diminutive creature the Tiger would suffer to play with 
him, with the greatest good nature. I have myself, 

says Mr. Bingley, seen it bark at him, and bite him by the 
foot and mouth, without his expressing the least dis- 
pleasure. When the dog in its frolic seized his foot, 
he merely lifted it up out of its mouth, and seemed 
otherwise heedless of its attacks. 

“‘ Strange dogs were several times put into the Tiger’s 
den after his feeding, and he in no instance attempted 
to injure them. Mr. Cross, the present keeper of Ex- 
eter °C hange, and who formerly had the care of the 
animals in the Tower, informed me that he could him- 
self have ventured in safety into the den. The ship 
carpenter, who came over with the Tiger, came to the 
Tower to see him. The animal, though they had been 
separated more than two years, instantly re ‘ognised ¢ 
former acquaintance, rubbed himself backward and for. 
ward against the grating of his den, and appeared 
highly delighted. Notwithstanding the urgent request 
that he would not expose himself to so much danger, 
the man begged to be let into the den, and with so 
much entreaty, that he was at last suffered to enter. 
The emotions of the animal seemed roused in the most 
grateful manner. He rubbed himself against him, licked 
his hands, fawned upon him like a cat, and in no re- 
spect attempted to injure him. The man remained there 
two or three hours ; and he at Jast began to fancy there 
would be some difficulty in getting out alone. Such 
was the affection of the animal towards his former 
friend, and so close did he keep to his person, as to 
render his escape by no means so easy as he had ex- 
pected. With some care, however, he got the Tiger 
beyond the partition of the two dens. and the keeper 
watching his opportunity, closed the slide, and separa- 
ted them.” 

The following account of a Tiger and his tastes, is 
from the latest work of C aptain Basil Hall. 

“We had a good opportunity of studying the habits 
of the Tiger at the British residency hard by, where one of 
the most remarkable specimens of his tribe was kept in 
the open air. He had been brought as a cub from the 
jungle a year or two before, and being placed in a cage 
as large as an ordinary English parlour, in the centre 
of the stable- yard, had plenty of room to leap about and 
enjoy the high feeding i in which he was indulged. He 
devoured regularly one sheep per day, with any other 
extra bits of meat that happened to be disposable. A 
sheep in India is rather smaller—say ten per cent.— 
less than our Welsh mutton; so this was no great 
meal for a Tiger four feet high. The young hands at 
the residency ‘used to plague him occasionally until he 
became infuriated, and dashed with all his force against 
the bars, roaring so loud that the horses in the sur- 
rounding stables trembled and neighed in great alarm. 
Indeed, it was very difficult even for persons who were 
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fully satisfied of the strength of the cage, to stand near 
it with unmoved nerves. He would soon have made 
famous mincemeat of half a dozen of us, could he but 
have caught the door open for a moment. 

“But what annoyed him far more than our poking 
him with a stick, or tantalizing him with shins of beef 
or legs of mutton, was introducing a mouse into his 
cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more terror at the 
sight of a spider, than this magnificent royal Tiger be- 
trayed on seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plan was 
to tie the little animal by a string to the end of a long 
pole, and thrust it close to the Tiger’s nose. The mo- 
ment he saw it he leapt to the opposite side, and when 
the mouse was made to run near him, he jammed him- 
self into a corner, and stood trembling and roaring in 
an ecstacy of fear, so that we were always obliged to 
desist, from sheer pity to the poor brute. Sometimes 
we insisted on his passing over the spot where the un- 
conscious little mouse ran backwards and forwards. 
For a long time, however, we could not get him to 
move, till at length, I believe by the help of a squib, 
we obliged him to start ; but instead of pacing leisurely 
across his den, or making a detour to avoid the object 
of his alarm, he generally took a kind of flying leap, so 
high as nearly to bring his back in contact with the 
roof of his cage !” 


ANTIQUITIES 
RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 
[ Concluded. | 

The report of Captain Del Rio was accompanied by 
many drawings and representations of the curious and 
mysterious figures and writings discovered in the inte- 
rior of these stone buildings. The policy of the Span- 
ish government caused these interesting relies of anti- 
quity to be concealed, and they probably would not 
have been given to the public, had not the revolution in 
Mexico brought them to light, and their subsequent 
publication in 1822, together with the remarks and 
comments of Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera of the city of 
New-Guatemala. Del Rio’s report is short and defee- 
tive, and many of the drawings and delineations refer- 
red to are wanting. A more perfect account of the 
Ruins of Palenque is a desideratum. For such, the 
Geographical Society of Paris has offered a premium 
of eight hundred dollars, and such an account will in all 
probability be found in the manuscript work of Dr. Fran- 
cisco Corroy, corresponding member of the Lyceum. 

Cabrera endeavours to trace the origin of the people 
W ho were the constructors and inhabitants of these 
casas piedras, or stone houses, now in ruins; and even 
to fix the date of their arrival from Africa. He states 
his belief that they had their origin from the Cartha- 
genians, (Del Rio, p. 95,) that the ¢ Carthagenians vis- 
ited America before the Christian era, and “that the 
first colony sent to America by them was previous to 
the first Punic war,” (p. 85,) between the Romans and 
Carthagenians, which commenced “in the four hun- 
dred and ninetieth year of Rome, and the two hundred 
and sixty-fifth year before C hrist,” (p. 84.) and that 
they established the kingdom of Amaguemecan, or 
Anahuac, at some period during the first Punic war. 
(p. 76.) 

This kingdom, however, was not of long continu- 
ance, and its ruin gave rise to that of Tula, or the Tul- 
tecas’ “The origin of the Tulteca nation, hitherto 
unknown, (says Cabrera, p. 75,) has now been proved ; 
they were Chichimecas or Naquatlacas, like the others, 
but so much exceeding them in stature, that there 
were some of gigantic size among them; they obtain- 
ed the name of Tultecas from excelling in manufac- 
tures and arts, particularly that of working in gold and 
silver: Torquemada says the word Tultecas means 

“excellent artist.” The name of their capital, now in 
ruins, near Palenque, is said by the same authority to 
have been Huehuetlapallan. 
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This “is a compound name of two words, Huehue, 
old, and Tlapallan ; and it seems the Tultecas prefixed 
the adjective to distinguish it from three other places 
which they founded in the districts of their new kingdom, 
to perpetuate their attachment to their ancient country, 
and their grief at being expelled from the same; 
whence it arose that the place which formerly had the 
simple name of Tlapallan, was afterward denominated 
Huehuetlapallan ; at least so says ‘Torquemada. Such, 
without doubt, was the name which anciently distin- 
guished the Palencian City.” (Cabrera, p. 94.) 

Professor Rafinesque of Philadelphia, however, states 
that the true name of this ancient city was OroLum. 
In a late interview with him, the writer submitted the 
foregoing correspondence, and the Professor has given 
his views on the subject in a letter to Dr. Corroy, of 
which he has permitted an extract. viz: 

“T have been some time engaged in preparing a work 
on the general history of the people of the two Ameri- 
cas, and I have been necessarily attracted by the anti- 
quities of Central America. My work is based upon 
Philology as a means of tracing the origin of nations. 
A branch of the work, on the origin of the primitive 
Asiatic and American Negroes, (for there were negroes 
in America before the discovery of Columbus.) has 
procured me a golden medal from the Geographical 
Society of Paris. 1 have traced the origin of black 
people to the centre of Asia, whence all others have 
diverged like rays. 

“In the Atlantic Journal, which I have published in 
Philadelphia for two years past, 1 have addressed se- 
veral letters to Mr. Champollion upon the antiquities 


of Palenque, or rather of O-tol-wm, the true name of 
‘the site of the great ruins, preserved by Del Rio in the 


name of the stream which washes its borders, and 
which signifies the waters of Tox, as the great city in 
ruins was anciently the capital of the 7'ol-tecas, (or 
people of Tol,) and they were the descendants of the 
A-talans, named by the Greeks Atlantes.” 





Here is a conjecture which merits every attention. [| 
apprize you of another still more important. 

“T have been in search, and have at length found the 
key to the inscriptions of Palenque or Otolum. I have 
given to Dr. Akerly to be forwarded to you my table 
containing this key, printed in 1832, and entitled a T'a- 
bular view of the compared Atlantic Alphabets and 
Glyphs ofAfrica and America, | have there analy- 
zed the Glyphs of Palenque, and discovered that each 
glyph is a word composed of ornamented letters, after 
the manner of our anagrams, and according to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Chinese. I have collected many of 
these letters forming glyphs, (for they take many forms 
as in Egypt,) and compared them with the two ancient 
known alphabets of Africa, the Lybian, and the Tuaric, 
the parents of the ancient African Atlantes. Here is 
my great discovery, and it is for you and other explo- 
rers of the ruins to verify and confirm it.” 

The table of professor Rafinesque, and the draw 
ings forwarded by Dr. Corroy, are herewith submitted. 
It is, perhaps, too early to enter into conjectures on the 
origin of the people who constructed these casas pie- 
dras, or stone houses, and who were expelled or exter 
minated by more savage tribes. More extensive explo- 
rations of the ruins are required, and further information. 
before we can draw correct conclusions. Something 
may be expected from Dr. Corroy, but it is very much 
to be regretted that so little attention is paid to scienti- 
fic researches like his, that his work cannot be published 
in New-York with advantage to the author. Cabrera’s 
remarks on Del Rio are very plausible, profound, and 
learned, but not conclusive as to the Carthagenian ori- 
gin of the people of Palenque. Professor Rafinesque, 
by a new method of inquiry, has arrived at results 
which promise great aid in developing the obscurities 
which hang over these interesting ruins. His research- 
es are creditable to his zeal and industry, and are evi- 
dences of a profound spirit of investigation. In the 
mean time we must wait for further developments by 
Corroy, Waldeck, Rafinesque, and others. 
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THE WATER BOTTLES OF THE EAST. 


tn the Book of Joshua, there is a very interesting ac- 
count of the wily artifice by which the Gibeonites pre- 
vailed upon Joshua to make a covenant of peace with 
them, when he was drawing near to their country in 
the course of subduing the lands in which the people 
of Israel were to be settled. A party of Gibeonites were 
sent to meet Joshua, pretending that they had come 
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from afar distant land as ambassadors, on the behalf of 
their countrymen. They took old sacks upon their 
asses, and wine bottles old and rent and bound up. 
They had also old shoes and garments, and a few 
remains of stale and dry proyisions, to give the appear- 
ance of having just finished a long journey. When 


they came before Joshua. they informed him that their 





















home was far distant, and that having heard of his 
great victories, they had been sent to entreat that he 
would make a league with them. 

In the East, water and other liquors are to this day 
carried and kept in skin bags, of which the construction 
is exceedingly simple, and thus we are enabled to 
illustrate, by the present practices of a people in our 
own day, one of the customs so frequently referred to 
in the clear and familiar language of Holy Writ. 

In making the bottles here described, the hide is 
stripped off entire, except at the openings where the 
head and feet of the animal have been cut off: these 
openings are sowed up, except one which is left for a 
spout, and secured by a string removable at pleasure. 
While the skin is being prepared, it is filled with hot 
sand to stretch it to its proper size, and the hides of 
different animals being used, as the kid, the sheep or 
goat, and the ox, the bottles and bags are of various 
sizes, some searcely larger than our ordinary bottles. 

Our plate represents the water carrier of India, who 
loads his bullock with a large skinful at the well, either 
to accompany travellers, or to sell the water to those 
who live at a distance. Whenever troops or other large 
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bodies of people proceed upon a march into the interior 
of the country, a number of water carriers of this de- 
scription accompany them. 

Bags of skin are also used in Spain, to carry wine 
from the vineyards to the places where it is sold, and 
sherry wine is very often observed to retain the flavour 
of the hides in which it has been transported. 

Such bottles as these which have now been described 
were of course strongest when they were new. Our 
Saviour says to his disciples, “ No man putteth new 
wine into old bottles, else the new wine will burst the 
bottles and be spilled, and the bottles perish ; but new 
wine must be put into new bottles, and both are pre- 
served.” He meant leathern bottles. 

There is a passage in the hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm, which becomes peculiarly and powerfully beau- 
tiful to the reader who clearly understands what sort 
of “ bottles” were used in the East. The Psalmist is 
describing the depth of his tribulation and grief—and 
the comfort he derives from reflecting on the certainty 
of God’s promises. “1 am become like a bottle in the 
smoke, yet do I not forget thy commandments.” 

Saturday Magazine. 
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THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE—Cardiganshire. 


Pont y Monacn (the Monx’s Bringe) or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the Devil’s Bridge, is situated in Car- 
diganshire, m South Wales. It is a single arch. of 


between twenty and thirty feet span, thrown over 
another arch, which crosses a tremendous chasm. 
According to tradition, the lower arch was construct 
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ed by the monks of the neighbouring abbey, called _ awful sound of many waters—in the thunder of nume- 


Strata Florida Abbey, about the year 1087, but this is 
not correct, as the abbey itself was not founded till 
1164. The country people, in superstitious days, 
deeming it a work of supernatural ability, gave it the 
strange name by which it is now generally known. 
Giraldus mentions having passed over it in 1188, when 
travelling through Wales with Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to preach in favour of the Crusades. 

The upper arch was built over the other at the ex- 
pense of the county, in 1753, and the iron balustrades 
were added by Mr. Johnes in 1814. The lower arch 
may be distinctly viewed by looking vver the upper 
bridge ; but the whole scene is so enveloped in wood, 
that the depth is not perceived; and many an incuri- 
ous traveller has passed the Devil’s Bridge without 
distinguishing its circumstances from an ordinary road. 
The cleft over which these two bridges extend has 
evidently been enlarged, and was perhaps originally 
produced by the incessant attack of the impetuous 
river Mynach on the solid wall of rock. 

In order to view the scenery of this romantic spot, 
the visiter should first cross the bridge, and then de- 
scend by the right of it to the bottom of the aperture, 
through which the Mynach drives its furious passage, 
having descended from the mountains about five miles 
to the north-east. The effect of the double arch is 
rieturesque ; and the narrowness of the cleft, darkened 
ce its artificial roof, mereases the solemn gloom of 
the abyss. 

On regaining the road, the second descent must be 
made by passing through a small wood, at the distance 
of a few yards from the bridge, to view the four suc- 
cessive falls from the point of a rock in front. Each 


of these is received into a deep pool at the bottom, but’ 


so diminished to the eye, at the present point of view, 
as almost to resemble one continued cascade. The 
first fall takes place at a short distance from the bridge, 
where the river is confined to narrow limits by the 
rocks. It is carried about six feet over the ridge, and 
projected into a basin at the depth of eighteen feet. Its 
next leap is sixty feet, and the third 1s diminished to 
twenty, when it encounters rocks of prodigious size, 


through which it struggles tq the edge of the largest | 


cataract, and pours in one~unbroken torrent down a 
precipice of 110 feet. 

The height of the various falls is as follows :—first 
fall, 18 feet; second fall, 60; third fall, 20; and fourth 
fall, or grand cataract, 110; from the bridge to the 
water, 114; making altogether, 322 feet. 

As, however, no allowance is here made for the in- 
clined direction of the river in many parts (and there 
are numerous interruptions to its passage,) the total 
height from the bridge to the level of the stream, at its 
junction with the Rheidol, may be computed at nearly 

00 feet. The rocks on each side of the fall rise per- 
pendicularly to the height of 800 fect, and are finely 
clothed with innumerable trees, vegetating between 
the crevices, and forming one vast forest. 

Near the Devil’s Bridge, by the side of the Mynach 
Falls, is the Rebber’s Cave, near the basin of the first 
fall. ‘This is a dark cavern, inhabited in the fifteenth 
century by two men and their sister, called Plant Matt, 
or Matthew’s children, who infested the neighbourhood 
as plunderers, and who continued their depredations 
for many years with impunity. They were at length, 
however, taken up for committing murder, and execu- 
ted. The descent to this cavern is very difficult. 

The view from the windows of the Hafod Arms, 
near the Devil’s Bridge, is perfectly enchanting. Im- 
mediately below, and only separated from the house 
by the road, is a profound chasm, stretching east and 
west about a mile, the almost perpendicular sides of 
which are covered with trees of different kinds. At 
the bottom of this abyss runs the river. Mynach, its 
roaring tide hidden from the eye by the deep shade of 
surrounding woods, but bursting upon the ear in the 


rous cataracts; whilst in front of the spectator the 
Rheidol is seen rushing down a chasm in the moun 
tains with tremendous fury. 

The woods in the vicinity of the Devil’s Bridge 
abound with nests of the Formica Herculanea, the 
largest species of ants that are natives of Britain; these 
nests are composed of small ends of twigs, forming 4 
heap a yard or two across, and from one to two feet 
high. The insects themselves exceed in size three of 
the ordinary black kind, and are possessed of uncom- 
mon strength. 

In the superstitious times before alluded to, it was 
common for great works of art, or peculiar formations 
of nature, to be called by the name of the Devil. Thus 
the famous bridge over the Reuss, in Switzerland, is 
also called the Devil’s Bridge ; and in our own country 
we have the Devil’s Punch-Bowl, in Hampshire, and 
the Devil’s Dyke near Brighton. In Germany is the 
Devil’s Wall, erected by the Romans, the building of 
which commenced in the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
and occupied nearly two centuries. It extends for 368 
miles over mountains, through valleys, and over rivers ; 
in some places it now forms elevated roads and paths 
through woods; buildings are erected upon it, and tall 
oaks flourish upon its remains.—Saturday Magazine. 





MYTHOLOGY. 





CERES, 

“ Ceres isa tall majestic lady, who stands beautified 
with yellow hair, and crowned with a turban composed 
of ears of corn; her right hand is full of poppies and 
ears of corn, and in her left is a lighted torch. She is 
the daughter of Saturn and Ops: her singular beauty 
made the gods themselves her lovers and admirers. Her 
very brothers, Jupiter and Neptune, fell in love with 
her. She had Proserpine by Jupiter. By Neptune it 
is uncertain whether she was the mother of a daughter, 
ora horse called Arion. Upon the mountain A¢leus, 
in Arcadia, an altar was dedicated to her; her image 
had the body of a woman, but the head of a horse; it 
remained perfect and entire in the midst of fire. The 
Arcadians thought it a wicked thing to call her daughter 
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goddess,” which were the usual names of her mother 
Ceres. 

“Ceres was greatly ashamed of this disgrace, and | 
testified her sorrow by the mourning clothes she after- 
wards wore; whence she was named Melzna; she | 
retired into the dark recesses of a cave, where she lay 
so privately that none of the gods knew were she was, | 
till Pan, the god of the woods, ‘discovered her by chance, 
and told Jupiter; who, sending the F ates to her, per- 
suaded her at last to lay aside her grief, and rise out 
of the cave, which was a happy and joyful thing for 
all the world. For in her absence a great infection 
reigned throughout all sorts of living creatures, which 
sprang from the corruption of the fruits of the earth, 
and the granaries every where. She is the goddess of 
the fruits, and her name is derived from the care which 
she exerts in producing or preserving them. It is sup- 
posed that she first invented and taught the art of tilling 
the earth, and sowing corn, and of making bread, when 
before, mankind only ate acorns. 


by any other name than “the lady,” or “the great | 
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“She holds a lighted torch, because when Proser- 
pine was stolen away by Pluto, her mother Ceres was 
greatly afflicted at the loss of her daughter, and, being 
very desirous to find her again, she kindled her torches 
with the flames of mount /Ztna, and with them sought 
her daughter through the w hole world. 

“ After having overrun the whole globe in vain, the 
disconsolate mother arrived at E leusis, a village in 
Attica, where she sat herself mournfully down upon a 
stone in the street. Here she was seen by Celeus, an 
inhabitant of the place, and hospitably invited by him 
to enter his dwelling, though it was a habitation ef wo, 
because a beloved son of his was breathing his last. 
The goddess, feeling the loss of a beloved child in its 
whole extent, was moved at beholding the grief of a 
depressed father, and the tears of a lamenting mother, | 
and resolved on restoring the son of Celeus to life. 
She made him healthful, and, with the intention of 
bestowing the gift of immortality upon the flourishing 
boy, she ‘wrapped him in flames every night, to purify 
him from 2very mortal particle cont: 1ined in his body. 

3ut the benevolent intention of the divine benefactress 
was rendered vain, by the untimely curiosity of the 
boy’s mother. Desirous to know what the stranger 
was performing every night, she watched her, and, 
upon beholding her child in flames, broke forth into 
loud screams. Thus the work of the goddess was dis- 
turbed for ever. Nevertheless, Ceres found means of 
showing her gratitude and benevolence to the hospita- 
ble Celeus in another way. Shie bestowed on his elder 
son, Triptolemus, a chariot drawn by two flying dra- 
sons, and presented him with the inestimable wheat, 
that he might spread it all over the earth, and that thus 
every where a blessing might follow his footsteps. 

Triptolemus, after having traversed the earth, and 
taught mankind husbandry, is said to have succeeded 
his father in the sovereignty of Eleusis, and to have 
become the high-priest of Ceres. 

“ Although Ceres is one of the most placid and meek 
among the divine beings, yet she made Erisichthon, 
who had violated one of her devoted , sensible 
of her dreadful power. He was warne aathe the god- 
dess herself, when going to cut down a sacred poplar; 
but, carrying on the cruel stroke, without paying any 
regard to the warning voice, he atoned for his crime 
by feeling a continual hunger, which he was never 
able to satisfy. At another time, when on her journey 
in search of her daughter, tired and languishing, she 
entered a cottage to slake her burning thirst, and was | 
scoffed at by ‘a rude boy, named Stellio, because of | 
her eagerness in drinking; not bearing the ignominy, | | 
she bespattered the offender with water, 
was immediately transforme 


bearing witness, in this shape, to the fon 
of the goddess. 


by which he | | 
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she could not obtain the least rest or sleep, Jupiter gave 
for this plant is endued with a powe- 
to cause sleep and forgetfulness. Her grief was a little 
allayed by sleep, but she forgot not her loss, and after 

many voyages and journeys, shé at last heard where 
Proserpine was; as we shall hear in its proper place. 

“The Egyptians worshipped a goddess called by 
them Isis ; who, like the Ceres of the Greeks, conferred 
the gifts of corn, bread, and separated property. The 
mythologists say, that Isis and Ceres are the same 
goddess, worshipped under those different names, in 
different countries in the pagan world. 

“The worship of Ceres was universal among those 
who received the religion of Greece. The most solemn 
ceremonial of that religion, was the festival of Ceres, 
celebrated at Eleusis, a town in Attica, and particularly 
honoured by the Athenians. These solemnities were 
called the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

“Persons of both sexes were admitted by the high 
priest, called the Hierophant, to the mysteries of Eleu- 
sis. It was pretended that those who enjoyed this privi- 
lege, were under the immediate protection of the god- 
dess, not only in this life, but after death. Those 
who broke the vow to conceal what they were instructed 
in, in these mysteries, were accounted execrable. 

“The Eleusinian mysteries were of two sorts, the 
greater and the less; one qualification requisite to both, 
was to be able to keep a great secret. Though Triptole- 
mus had appointed that no stranger should be initiated 
into the great mysteries, yet Hercules, to whom they 
durst refuse nothing, demanded to be admitted to them : 
and upon his account other ceremonies were instituted, 
which they called the less mysteries, and these were cele- 
brated afterwards at Agra and Athens. Those who were 
ambitious to be admitted to them repaired to this place 
in the month of November, sacrificed to Jupiter, and kept 
the skins of the victims to lay upon their feet, when 
they were purified upon the banks of the river Ilissus. 
We know not exactly what sort o* ceremonies were 
made use of in those purific ations. These less myste- 
ries served as a preparation for the greater ones, which 
were celebrated at Eleusis; and by their means per- 
sons were initiated into the secret ceremonies of Ceres. 
After having passed through a good many trials, the 
person was Mystes, that is, qualified for being very 
soon initiated into the greater mysteries, and to become 
E/poptes, or the witness of the most secret mysteries, 
which were not procured till after five years probation ; ; 
during which, he might enter into the vestibule of the 
temple, but not into the sanctuary. 

“When one was initiated, he was introduced by 

night into the temple, after having his hands washed 

at the entry, and a crown of myrtle put upon him. 
Then was opened_a little box wherein were the laws 
of Ceres. and the ceremonies of her mysteries ; and 
after having given him these to read, he was made to 
transcribe them. A slight repast, in memory of that 
which the goddess had got from Baubo, succeeded this 
ceremony ; after which, the Mystes entered into the 
sanctuary, over which the priest drew the veil, and 
then all was in darkness in the twinkling of an eye. 
A bright light sueceeded, and exhibited to view the 
statue of Ceres magnificently adorned ; and while they 
were attentive in considering it, the light again disap- 
peared, and all was once more wrapped in profound 
darkness. ‘The peals of thunder that. were heard, the 
lightnings that flashed from all hands, the thunder that 
broke in the midst of the sanctuary, and a thousand 
monstrous figures that appeared on all sides, filled the 
initiated with horror and consternation ; but the next 
moment a calm succeeded, and there appeared in broad 
day-light a charming meadow, where all came to dance 
and make merry together. 

“After having spoken of the initiated, we must, before 
we close, say something of the ministers who officiated 
in the festivals. The first was a Hierophantes or a 
Mystagogos, that is, a man who shews the sacred 
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things; and the initiated were not permitted to mention 
even his name to the profane. The second was a Dadu- 
chus, or Torch-Bearer. The third a Sacred Herald. 
The fourth a Minister of the Altar ; this was a young 
man who put up prayers in behalf of the assembly, and 
was subject to the superior ministers. Besides these 
four ministers, there were two prophets to do sacrifice, 
and five delegates to see that all things were performed 
in order; the first was called the king, and the other 
four Epimeletes. 

“'The Thesmophoria was instituted by Triptolemus ; 
and those women who vowed perpetual chastity were 
initiated into them. For some days a fast was kept, 
and wine was altogether banished from her altar; 
whence this expression came, Cereri nuptias facere, 
which (among the ancients) signifies a feast where 
there was no wine. Swine were sacrificed to this god- 
dess, because they hurt the fruits of the earth: 


Ceres with blood of swine we best atone, 
Which thus requite the mischiefs they have done. 


And garlands composed of ears of corn were offered to 
her: 


To thee, fair goddess, we a garland plait 
Of ears of corn, to adorn thy temple gate. 


‘“‘ Ambarvalia were instituted to purge the fields, and 
to beg fruitfulness and plenty. They were so éalled 
because the sacrifices were led about the fields; as the 
suburbs [amburbia] were esteemed sacred, because the 
sacrifice was carried round the city. These sacrifices 
were performed by husbandmen, who carried a sow 
with young, or a cow-calf, through the corn and the 
hay, in the beginning of harvest, thrice; the country- 
men following him with dancing and leaping, and ac- 
clamations of joy, till all the fields rung with the noise. 
In the meantime, one of them, adorned with a crown, 
sung the praises of Ceres; and after they had offered 
an oblation of wine mixed with honey and milk before 
they began to reap, they sacrificed the cow to her. 
The rites of the Ambarvalia are beautifully described 
by *irgil: 

To Ceres bland her annual rites be paid, 

On the green turf, beneath the fragrant shade; 
When winter ends and spring serenely shines, 

Then fat the lambs, then mellow are the wines: 
Then sweet are slumbers on the flowery ground ; 
Then with thick shades are lofty mountains crown’d. 
Let all the hinds bend low at Ceres’ shrine ; 

Mix honey sweet for her with milk and mellow wine. 
Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 

And Ceres call, and choral hymns resound. 

Presume not, swains, the ripened grain to reap, 

Til! crown’d with oak in antic dance you leap, 
Invoking Ceres; and in solemn lays, | 

Exalt your rural queen’s immortal praise. 





POETRY. 
TO PNEUMA.—James Wa tuiis-Easrsurn. 





Tempests their furious course may sweep 
Swiftly o’er the troubled deep, 
Darkness may lend her gloomy aid, 

And wrap the groaning world in shade ; 
But man can show a darker hour, 

And bend beneath a stronger power ;— 
There is a tempest of the sout, 

A gloom where wilder billows roll! 


The howling wilderness may spread 

Its pathless deserts, parched and dread, 
Where not a blade of herbage blooms, 
Nor yields the breeze its soft perfumes ; 
Where silence, death, and horror reign, 
Unchecked, across the wide domain ;— 
There is a desert of the mrnp 

More hopeles, dreary, undefined ! 


There Sorrow, moody Discontent, 

And gnawing Care, are wildly blent; 
There Horror hangs her darkest clouds, 
And the whole scene in gloom enshrouds ; 
A sickly ray is cast around, 

Where nought but dreariness is found ; 

A feeling that may not be told, 

Dark, rending, lonely, drear, and cold. 


The wildest ills that darken life 

Are rapture to the bosom’s strife ; 

The tempest, in its blackest form, 

Is beauty to the bosom’s storm; 

The ocean, lashed to fury loud 

Its high wave mingling with the cloud, 
Is peaceful, sweet serenity : 

To passion’s dark and boundless sea. 


There sleeps no calm, there smiles no rest, 
When storms are warring in the breast; 
There is no moment of repose 

In bosoms lashed by hidden woes ; 

The scorpion sting the fury rears, 

And every trembling fibre tears ; 

The vulture preys with bloody beak 

Upon the heart that can but break ! 





Great men, like comets, are eccentric in their courses, 
and formed to do extensive good, by modes unintelligi- 
ble to vulgar minds. Hence, like those erratic orbs in 
the firmament, it is their fate to be miscomprehended 
by fools, and misrepresented by knaves; to be abused 
for all the good they actually do, and to be accused ot 
ill with which they have nothing to do, neither in de- 
sign nor execution.— Lacon. 





RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 


We finish, to-day, the interesting paper of Dr. Akerly 
on these ruins. Our readers are now familiar with the 
whole subject, from Del Rio’s discoveries, some forty 
or fifty years ago, to the recent discoveries of Dr. Cor- 
roy and others. They will therefore be prepared to 
receive understandingly, and in a regular train, any 
additional information on the subject which may from 
time to time be communicated by those who may make 
further discoveries. Meantime, we shall insert some 
of the speculations of Cabrera, to whom allusion has 
so often been made in these documents. Those specu- 
lations are curious and ingenious: time will show 
whether they are correct. At all events they are inte- 
resting, and worthy of perusal. 

The work on these ruins now in a state of prepara- 
tion for the press, by Dr. Corroy, who has so long been 
engaged in exploring these wondrous relics‘of Ameri- 
can antiquity, cannot fail to possess incalculable inter- 
est. The Ruins of an American Babylon—an Ame- 
rican City, sixty miles in circumference, unknown to 
history, the period of its existence unknown! Surely, 
such a subject must deeply interest all possessed of the 
least particle of taste. And we join with Dr. Akerly 
in saying, that “it is very much to be regretted that so 
little attention is paid to scientific researches like Dr. 
Corroy’s, that his work cannot be published in New- 
York with advantage to the author.” Where was the 
patriotism, where the Americanism, of the famed pub- 
lishers in this city to whom an application was made 
to publish this work, when they pronounced the project 
to be impracticable here, and advised its publication in 
London or Paris? There is no difficulty in publish- 
ing Tom Thumb—or any thing else—when we are 
disposed ; and yet all America cannot furnish sufficient 
encouragement to publish a work on the greatest, yes, 
absolutely the greatest wonder in the world, discover- 
ed within hgr own borders! Well indeed should we 
deserve the scorpion lash of foreign Trollopes, if this 
were so. But it is not the fact. We feel no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the work under consideration could 
be published in a dozen cities of the United States. 
And unless Dr. Corroy should be too soon for us in 
sending off his documents to Europe, we are deter- 
mined that they shall be published here—if we have 
to do it ourselves—and we know that the Genius of 
Republicanism will sustain us. 





3¢$- Our promise of promptitude was premature. 
The pecuniary pressure of the times has reached even 
our humble selves, and defeated all our ordinary caleu- 
lations. We hope our agents will bestir themselves, 
and restore the wonted deposites to our bank. 
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